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HEALTH  CARE  PLANS  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


Health  care  remains  a  live 
issue  before  the  94th  Congress. 

The  recession,  hi^  rates  of 
unemployment,  and  rising 
costs  for  many  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  (especially  health  care) 
highli^t  the  inadequacies  of 
the  current  health  care  system. 
Pressure  continues  to  build  for 
major  reform. 

Of  the  20  health  insurance 
measures  introduced  so  fu,  five 
major  bills  present  very  defer¬ 
ent  points  of  view. 

Major  Bills 

(1)  H.R.  1.  The  National 
Health  Care  Services  and  Re¬ 
organization  Act  was  reintroduced 
by  Rep.  A1  UUman,  Ore.  Sponsored 
by  the  American  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion,  H.R.  1  would  establish  a  new 
program  of  comprehensive  health 
care  benefits  for  all  U.S.  residents. 
However,  any  covered  services 
would  be  subject  to  deductibles  and 
co-insurance  charges.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  creation  of  Health 
Care  Corporations  (HCCs)  covering 
every  geographic  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Non-profit  HCCs,  operated 
either  privately  or  by  government, 
would  be  capable  of  providing  com¬ 
prehensive  health  services  to  all  res¬ 
idents  in  a  given  area. 

Health  coverage  under  H.R.  1 
would  be  financed  by  premiums  and 
payroll  deductions  (up  to  $150  per 
family),  employer  contributions  (up 
to  4%  of  average  wages  paid),  and  tax 
credits  (for  employers— amounts 
paid  above  4%).  The  bill  also  would 
create  a  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Health,  and  make  provinons  to  im¬ 
prove  health  planning,  to  reoiganize 
the  delivery  of  health  care  and  to 
increase  needed  health  personnel 
and  facilities. 


(2)  H.R.  21 /S.  3.  The  Health 
Security  Act,  enjoying  the  support 
of  labor,  consiuner  and  diurch 
groups,  was  reintroduced  with  only 
slight  modification  from  the  93rd 
Congress  by  Rep.  Corman  (Calif.) 
and  Sen.  Kennedy  (Mass.).  The  up¬ 
per-income  limitation  on  tax  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  trust  fund  has  been 
raised  from  $15,000  to  $21,150. 
Benefits  for  cat^rophic  illnesses 
have  been  specifically  recognized 
(althou^  in  fact  this  was  the  only 
bill  in  the  93rd  Congress  which 
contained  any  true  catastrophic  pro¬ 
tection),  and  provisions  have  been 
includ^  for  long-term  care.  For  all 
covered  services  there  would  be  no 
deductibles  or  co-insurance  charges. 
A  health  security  trust  fund  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  funds  from  a  3.5%  tax  on 
employer  payroll  (no  upper  income 
limit),  1%  tax  on  employees*  in¬ 
come,  and  2.5%  tax  on  self-em¬ 
ployed  and  unearned  income  up  to 
$214b0.  These  funds  would  be 
matched  equally  by  general  reve¬ 
nues. 

With  progressive  financing  and  its 
guarantee  of  health  care  for  all  per¬ 
sons  regEurdless  of  income,  H.R. 
21/S.  3  is  based  firmly  on  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  social  insurance. 

(3)  HJl.  6283.  The  Com¬ 
prehensive  National  Health 
Care  Act  of  1975  is  a  new  bill 
introduced  by  Rep.  Young 
(Ga.).  Like  the  Kennedy-Cor- 
man  bill,  this  proposal  provides 
a  wide  range  of  comprehensive 
services  financed  under  an  in¬ 
dependent  social  security  ad¬ 
ministration;  also,  for  all  cov¬ 
ered  services  there  are  no  de¬ 
ductibles  or  co-insurance 
charges. 

Provisions  for  financing  under 
H.R.  6283  are  more  progressive  than 
under  any  other  program:  A  6%  tax 
on  employer  payrolls,  2%  on  em¬ 
ployees’  income,  and  5%  on  self-em¬ 
ployed  and  unearned  income  with 
no  upper  income  limitation.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  financial  burden  on  the 
poor,  the  bill  provides  for  a  tax 
credit  worth  half  of  taxes  paid,  up  to 
a  limit  of  $250.00  per  individual  or 
$500.00  per  joint  return.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  matching 
funds  from  general  revenues. 

(4)  H.R.  6222.  The  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Health  Care  Insurance  Act  of 
1975,  introduced  by  Rep.  Fulton 
(Tenn.),  is  officially  supported  by  the 
—Continued  on  Page  4 


LEGISLATIVE  BRIEFING  ON 
HEALTHCARE 

On  May  20th  the  FCNL  and  other 
national  religious  organizations  (Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant  and  Jewish)  will  tpon- 
sor  a  briefing  for  all  RepresentatiTes, 
Senators  and  aides  on  “The  Make  or 
Areak  Iwuesof  National  Health  Cure.*’ 
lliis  briefing  will  aim  to  familiarize 
members  of  Congress  with  details  of 
some  of  the  20  bills  for  national  health 
insurance  which  have  beeb  introduced 
before  the  94th  Congress,  and  to  stress 
the  need  for  swift  passage  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  progressive  plak 
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CAN  AMERICA  CHANGE  DIRECTION? 


Can  U.S.  fcMreign  policy  be  de¬ 
militarized  in  the  aftermath  of  Viet¬ 
nam?  One  answer  is  “of  course.” 
This  answer  grows  out  of  remem¬ 
brance  of  things  past--the  old  com¬ 
placency  is  lessening.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Legislation  was  ignored  when 
it  asked,  “Is  the  United  States  plan¬ 
ning  to  invade  Cuba?”  Now  that  the 
fallibility  of  our  leaders  has  been 
proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
more  people  are  involving  them¬ 
selves  in  foreign  policy  issues.  This 
increased  willingness  to  share  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  relations  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  may  bring  construc¬ 
tive  change. 

But  on  the  other  hand— /t  may  be 
hard  to  stop  playing  God.  Early  in 
the  Vietnam  War,  FCNL  staff  were 
told  by  a  White  House  aide  that 
“several  of  us  have  been  trying  to 
decide  what  institutions  the  Viet¬ 
namese  should  have  after  the  war.” 
This  tendency  toward  omnipotence 
lingers  on.  It  can  be  seen  in  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger’s  assertion 
that  worldwide  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  instabilities  are  traceable  “in 
no  inconsiderable  measure  ...  to  an 
erosion  of  belief  in  American  power 
and  purposes.” 

Vietnam  may  be  considered  an 
aberration  instead  of  the  result  of  a 
policy  based  on  containment  of 
communism  by  military  might. 
“Vietnam  was  a  mistake,”  said  one 
Congressperson  recently,  “but  as  far 
as  the  military  budget  is  concerned, 
it  should  have  first  call  on  the  tax 
dollar.”  “I  know  Vietnam  was  bad,” 
said  another,  “but  I’m  unsure  of  my 
own  judgments  on  military  matters. 
The  State  Department  says  my  views 
are  parochial.” 

Change  may  be  rejected  as  defeat. 
The  fall  of  two  U.S.-backed  govern¬ 
ments  in  Southeast  Asia  has  tended 
to  encourage  change  elsewhere.  The 
Philippine  dictatorship  is  reassessing 
the  use  of  its  soil  for  U.S.  bases. 
Thailand  is  reportedly  moving  to¬ 
ward  civil  war.  The  best  way  to 
reassure  such  allies,  according  to  the 
Administration,  is  for  Congress  to 
approve  the  full  $107  billion  mili- 
taj^  budget  request. 

But  that  request  does  more  than 
shore  up  the  status  quo.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  says  it: 

*‘represents  the  first  stage  in  a  5-year  plan 
of  continued  increases  in  defense  opera¬ 
tions  ...  at  the  rate  of  4%  a  year  in 


constant  dollars. ...  A  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant,  long-range  programs  with  relatively 
small  start-up  costs  that  rise  sharply  in 
future  years. . .  are  implicit  in  the  1976 
request  and  the  5-year  projection.  These 
include: 

•  Building  a  fleet  of  B-1  bombers,  with 
annual  production  costs  rising  above  $3 
billion  by  1980;  procurement  of  seven 
Trident  submarines  at  a  cost  of  over  $1 
billion  each; 

•  Equipping  and  operating  three  new 
Army  divisions,  three  new  Air  Force  wings 
and  additional  Navy  units,  at  a  cost  exceed¬ 
ing  $4  billion  a  year; 

•  Meeting  civilian  and  military  payrolls 
and  financing  military  retirement,  with 
total  costs  increasing  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $4 
billion  a  year  through  1 980.” 

aVILIAN  JOBS  VS. 

MILITARY  WASTE 

Tightening  military  procurement 
practices  could  save  $8-S12  billion 
p«r  year,  according  to  former  Asst. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  J.  Ronald 
Fox.  This  saving  would  cover  the 
“cost  of  building  more  than  1,000 
schools  and  operating  them  for 
thirty  years,  or  the  cost  of  building 
2,000  electric  power  plants,  each 
servicing  a  town  of  60,000  people.” 
—Arming  America  by  J.  R.  Fox 

Change  may  be  feared  as  economi¬ 
cally  disastrous.  The  Presivient’s 
budget  presents  Congress  with  a 
major  challenge.  He  has  asked  legis¬ 
lators  to  create  jobs  in  the  missile, 
military  airplane  and  shipbuilding 
industry,  while  holding  the  line  on 
non-military  programs. 

Congresspersons  who  are  worried 
about  unemployment  are  getting  the 
message  that  they  should  support 
the  $10  billion  military  research 
request  and  the  $24  billion  military 
procurement  budget.  “Why  should  I 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  my  constitu¬ 
ents?”  asked  one.  “A  vote  for  the 
B-1  is  a  vote  for  California,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  slogan  going  the  rounds  of 
the  California  delegation.  “My  Con¬ 
gressperson,”  said  a  staffer,  “will 
vote  for  weapons  in  a  time  of  reces¬ 
sion.  If  those  weapons  are  used  in  a 
future  Vietnam,  then  he’ll  take  a 
stand  against  that.” 

“A  major  factor  to  be  considered 
at  this  time,”  says  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  “is  the  di¬ 
rect  impact  that  the  [$4  billion] 
military  construction  program  has 
on  the  depressed  construction  in¬ 
dustry.” 

^►It’s  not  military  allies  who  need 
reassurances  after  Vietnam.  It*s  U.S. 
Congresspersons.  lliey  need  to 
know  that  constituents  approve  of 
Congress  making  value  jud^ents  on 


foreign  policy.  Hiey  need  reminding 
that  constituents  prefer  wmrk  in  the 
civilian  sector. 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  has 
begun  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
rudimentary  Vladivostok  accord. 
The  accord  would  allow  for  a  small 
expansion  of  U.S.  nuclear  delivery 
sy^ems  and  authorize  the  Soviets  to 
put  multiple,  independently- 
targeted  warheads  (MIRVs)  on  as 
many  missiles  as  have  been  MIRVed 
or  programmed  for  MIRVing  by  the 
U.S.  According  to  Sen.  Symington, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Congress  “has  an  unprecedented  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  Vladivostok 
accords  prior  to  a  final  agreement.” 

W,  Panofsky ,  director  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  are  “vastly  over¬ 
armed”  and  that  the  Vladivostok 
ceilings  could  “be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  future,  provided  both 
nations  have  the  will  to  restrain  their 
armaments.”  He  urged  Congress  not 
to  fund  military  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  which  would 
negate  possibilities  for  a  slow  down 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  He  also 
called  upon  Congress  to  refuse  to 
appropriate  funds  for  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  which  are  justified  as  “needed 
to  provide  leverage  at  the  bargaining 
table.”  The  bargaining  chip  tech¬ 
nique  is  “escalatory,”  he  said.  “As 
long  as  U.S.  military  technology  in  a 
given  area  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  opponents,  a  negotiated  agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  reached.” 

Gerald  Smith,  former  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  head  of  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  SALT  I,  told  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  he  realized  Defense  officials 
“have  a  hard  job”  selling  “a  very 
strong  military  establishment,”  but 
he  hoped  they  would  begin  to  say 
more  about  the  immense  and  persist¬ 
ing  deterrent  power  of  the  U.S. 
instead  of  demanding  that  the  U.S. 
match  every  Soviet  program. 

Both  witnesses  urged  Congress  to 
press  for  a  speedy  follow-up  treaty 
to  the  Vladivostok  accord.  The  new 
treaty  should  reduce  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments  and  restrict  the  evolution  of 
new  systems.  Resolutions  have  been 
introduced  into  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  supporting  the  “broad  pur¬ 
poses”  of  the  Vladivostok  accord 
and  expressing  the  belief  that  it  must 
lead  to  arms  reductions. 
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U.S.  FINALE  IN  INDOCHINA:  TWO  PERSPECTIVES 


By  Edward  F.  Snyder 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  U.S. 
adventure  in  Indochina,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  this  war  from  two 
very  different  vantage  points. 

One  was  an  intensive  series  of 
talka  with  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  April 
6-9,  with  a  group  of  six  persons, 
including  Rep.  Ned  Pattison,  N.Y., 
and  Sterling  Cary,  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  This 
included  a  full  day’s  discussions  with 
Ambassador  Dinh  Ba  Thi  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  (PRO),  and 
talks  with  Buddhists  and  Catholics  in 
the  non-aligned  Third  Force. 

The  other  was  in  the  gallery  and 
lobby  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  during  the  tumultuous 
two-day  debate  April  22-23  on  the 
bill  which  authorized  re-introduc¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  troops  into  Vietnam  to 
evacuate  U.S.  citizens  and  an  unde¬ 
termined  number  of  Vietnamese  na¬ 
tionals,  and  authorized  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance. 

PRG.  Reflecting  the  outcome 
then  in  the  making,  the  view  of  the 
PRG  in  Paris  was  intensely  p<riitical 
and  forward-looking.  Their  stated 
attitude  toward  their  foes  was  mag¬ 
nanimous.  Their  appeals  for  interna¬ 
tional  assistance  for  food  and  medi¬ 
cine  reflected  the  large  burdens  they 
were  assuming  for  refugees  and  for 
postwar  reconstruction. 

U.S.  In  Washington,  debate  con¬ 
centrated  on  military  aspects  and 
was  often  filled  with  recriminations. 
There  was  deep  concern  for  the 
safety  of  Vietnamese  who  had  sided 
with  the  U.S.  Many  Representatives 
feared  that  the  President  might 
abuse  even  a  limited  grant  of  author¬ 
ity  to  reintroduce  troops. 

Political  vs.  Military 
Congressional  debate  once  again 
demonstrated  the  fundamental  flaw 
which  has  plagued  U.S.  policy  for 
two  decades— failure  to  appreciate 
the  political  dimensions  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  There  was  little  awareness  of  the 
political  provisions  of  the  1973  Paris 
Agreements.  When  Rep.  John  Bur¬ 
ton,  Cal.,  proposed  an  amendment  in 
which  the  term  “Third  Force”  was 
used.  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  of 
the  House  International  Relations 
(formerly  Foreign  Affairs)  Commit¬ 
tee  said,  “What  is  the  Third  Force?  I 
do  not  know  whether  anybody  in 
the  House  knows  what  it  is.”  (Louis 
Schneider’s  testimony  for  AFSC  and 


FCNL  before  a  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  subcommittee  March  20  gave 
details  on  the  Third  Force.  Write  for 
a  copy.) 

The  Administration  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  emphasis  on  military  rather 
than  politick  aspects.  Pres.  Ford 
attempted  to  shore  up  Thieu’s 
crumbling  regime  with  a  call  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  $722  million  more 
in  military  aid!  Sen.  Mike  MansHeld 
said  it  was  a  “distortion  so  immense 
that  it  borders  on . . .  the  irrational” 
to  argue  that  South  Vietnam’s  sur¬ 
vival  depended  on  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  more  in  military  aid 
from  Congress.  The  Administration 
seemed  to  have  no  realization  that 
Thieu  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
nearly  all  political  groups  in  South 
Vietnam— even  staunch  anti-Com- 
munists. 

Military  Aid 

Congress,  while  displaying  almost 
no  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  poli¬ 
tics,  at  least  recognized  during  the 
past  two  years  that  more  military  aid 
was  wasteful  and  ineffective.  It 
severely  cut  Administration  re¬ 
quests.  Pentagon  figures  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Rep. 
Robert  Leggett,  Cal.,  April  10,  show 
the  U.S.  in  the  past  year  has  sent 
Saigon  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
military  aid  as  North  Vietnam  has 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  combined. 

The  GRUNK  (Khmer  Rouge)  re¬ 
presentative  told  us  in  Paris  that 
80%-90%  of  their  arms  came  from 
the  U.S  .—from  purchases  on  the 
Phnom  Penh  black  market,  capture 
of  truck  convoys,  retrieval  of  para¬ 
chuted  supplies,  and  raising  arms 
from  ships  sunk  in  the  Mekong. 

The  United  States  through  mas¬ 
sive  and  indiscriminate  firepower  in 
the  countryside,  an  alien  and  over¬ 
bearing  presence,  and  support  for  a 
narrondy  based,  repressive  Saigon 
government,  probably  did  more  to 
recruit  NLF-PRG  supporters  and 
sympathizers  than  any  other  sin^e 
cause. 

A  more  perceptive  U.S.  policy  in 
1955,  in  1964,  or  evra  in  1973, 
might  wen  have  left  the  non-Com- 
munists  in  South  Vietnam  with  a 
larger  role  than  wiU  now  be  their  lot. 
In  Cambodia,  U.S.  policy  was  a 
major  cause  of  the  five-year  night¬ 
mare  in  that  once  neutral  country. 

Reprisals 

A  prediction  was  heard  in  the 


House  debate  that  the  two  million 
Christians  in  South  Vietnam  were 
slated  for  “total  liquidation.”  It  was 
reported,  “The  Communists  have 
taken  one  village  after  another  and 
are  methodically  slitting  every 
throat  of  all  Christian  men,  women 
and  children.”  But  in  Paris  we  were 
told  by  the  PRG  Ambassador  that 
they  supported  a  policy  of  general 
amnesty,  even  including  Saigon  of¬ 
ficials,  soldiers,  and  officers  who 
“renounced  the  past.”  Such  state¬ 
ments  and  promises  by  warring  par¬ 
ties  are  viewed  with  deep  and  often 
warranted  skepticism  by  most 
Americans. 

But  reconciliation  may  be  the 
expedient  as  well  as  the  correct 
policy  for  the  PRG.  Its  forces  have 
been  a  minority  for  years  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  vengeful  PRG  policy 
would  create  tremendous  problems 
for  them.  There  are  strong,  armed 
anti-Communist  groups  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  successful  PRG  domi¬ 
nated  government  must  therefore 
depend  on  substantial  consent  of 
many  diverse  groups. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  made  a 
basic  decision  to  stay  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  live  with  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration.  All  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
areas  taken  by  the  PRG  had  remained, 
including  the  Bishop  of  Danang,  a 
principal  organizer  of  the  Catholic 
exodus  from  the  North  in  1954. 

Dr.  Tom  Hoskins  of  the  AFSC, 
who  stayed  in  Danang,  is  using  his 
medical  skills  there.  Earl  Martin,  an 
American  Mennonite  worker,  is  still 
active  in  Quang  Ngai.  A  cable  from 
AFSC’s  Saigon  team  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  during  Senate 
debate  April  23  reported  no  blood 
bath,  and  said  they  had  no  eye-wit¬ 
ness  substantiation  of  atrocities. 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

At  this  writing  Congress  has  not 
passed  legislation  authorizing  U.S. 
aid  through  international  organiza¬ 
tions  or  private  agencies  for  needy 
people  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam¬ 
bodia. 

We  ui^e  you  to  write  now  to  Pres. 
Ford  and  your  two  Senators  and 
Representative.  Ask  them  to  commit 
at  least  $150  million  in  U.S.  funds 
and  food  for  this  purpose. 

Your  personal  contribution  can 
be  sent  to  AFSC’s  Emergency  Viet¬ 
nam  Fund,  160  No.  15th  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.,  19102,  and  other  agencies. 
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Continued  from  Page  I 

American  Medical  Association 
(AM A).  Basically  a  replica  of  the 
Nixon  administration’s  CHIP  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  93rd  Congress,  H.R. 
6222  is  filled  with  complex  deduc¬ 
tibles  and  co-insurance  charges.  To 
supplement  these  rather  high  out- 
of-pocket  charges  for  services,  this 
program  would  be  financed  by  em¬ 
ployer/employee  premium  charges. 
This  is  not  a  program  of  social 
insurance.  Provision  of  services 
would  depend  first  upon  purchase  of 
a  policy,  and  secondly  upon  a  per¬ 
son’s  ability  to  finance  the  poten¬ 
tially  exorbitant  deductibles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proposal,  health  care 
remains  a  privilege  available  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  able  to  pay. 

(5)  H.R.  5990.  Hie  National 
H^th  Care  Act  of  1975,  introduced 
by  Rep.  Burleson  (Tex.)  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  health  insurance  in¬ 
dustry,  also  is  not  a  social  insurance 
program.  The  program  is  privately 
financed  with  deductibles  based 
upon  gross  family  income  ($10  fora 
single  individual  making  up  to 
$1,000  per  year  to  $90  for  a  single 
individual  making  between  $4,500 
and  $5,000  per  year).  Numerous 
exclusions  will  prevent  universal  par¬ 
ticipation.  Cost  controls  are  non¬ 
existent,  and  consumer  input  is  ig¬ 
nored.  Benefits  are  phased  in  over  a 
10-year  period  with  most  preventive 
services  delayed  until  1985! 

These  legislative  proposals  repre¬ 
sent  a  variety  of  interests  and  offer  a 
wide  range  of  options.  It  is  now  the 
task  of  Congress  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  sii^e  proposal,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Administration  that 
early  enactment  of  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance  is  of  vital 
importance. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  LEGISLATION 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improve¬ 
ment  Act,  now  before  Congress, 
represents  the  most  comprehensive 
Indian  health  bill  in  history.  It  also  is 
the  first  real  test  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act.  The  Senate 
bill,  S.522,  passed  the  full  Interior 
committee  and  should  be  voted  on 
by  the  Senate  in  May.  It  has  five 
major  provisions:  (1)  Training  In¬ 
dian  health  workers  and  profes¬ 
sionals;  (2)  eliminating  an  enormous 
backlog  of  unmet  services;  (3)  pro¬ 
viding  modem  hospitals,  safe  water 
and  sanitation  facilities;  (4)  includ¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Health  Service  in 
Medicare /Medicaid  programs;  (5)  as¬ 
sisting  urban  Indians  in  gaining 
access  to  community  health  re¬ 
sources,  or  providing  them  where 
such  are  lacking  or  inaccessible. 

Regional  field  hearings  begin  May 
23  for  the  House  version,  H.R.  2525, 
in  Oklahoma,  and  near  the  Navajo 
area  on  May  24.  We  urge  you  to 
encourage  members  of  the  House 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  to  at¬ 
tend  these  hearings  (Meeds,  Wash.; 
Stephens,  Ga.;  Risenhoover,  Okla.; 
Taylor,  N.C.;  Melcher,  Mont.; 
Young,  Alaska;  and  Johnson,  Colo.). 
Write  to  us  for  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  Indian  health  proposals. 

We  filed  a  statement  on  Indian 
Jurisdiction  with  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  during  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  Federal  Crimi¬ 
nal  Code.  ( Request  copy  of  T-3 .) 

The  Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  House  Education  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill  passed,  restoring 
funds  vital  to  Indian  education, 
which  had  been  cut  by  the  White 

House.  Diana  Payne  a  Bryan  Michener 
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•  The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act 
(H.R.  4897)  was  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  March  13  by  Rep.  Dellums  of 
California,  with  17  co-sponsors.  It 
now  has  20  sponsors.  Write  to  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
Chairman,  A1  UUman  (with  a  copy  to 
your  Representative)  urging  hearings 
on  H.R.  4897;  request  a  copy  of  the 
bill  from  your  Representative  and 
urge  support  for  the  WPTF  Act.  The 
WPTF  office,  2111  Florida  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008,  has 
more  details.  Tel:  (202)  483-3752. 

•  The  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns,  of  which  FCNL  is  a  part, 
has  published  an  attractive  brochure 
stating  the  case  for  eliminating  hand 
guns  from  our  society.  For  a  copy 
(35^),  write  to  the  coalition:  100 
Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20002. 

THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  indudet 
Friends  appointed  by  22  Friends 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  10  other 
Friends  orguiizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Wasbimgtom  Newsletter  Mte 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for 
itself  and  for  like-minded  Fnends.  No 
organization  can  sped(  officially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  Washington  Newsletter.  Con- 
tr9>utors:  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances 
Neely,  Harold  B.  Confer,  Ed  Honnold, 
Anne  Holzinger,  Karl  F.  Bach.  245 
Second  St.,  N.E.^  Washington,  D.C. 
20002.  Subscription  price  $10.00  per 
year.  Published  monthly  except 
August.  Tell  (202)  547-4343. 
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DISTRICT  CONTACTS 
RECEIVE 

SPECIAL  MAILING 

FCNL's  District  contacts 
are  receiving  a  special  mailing, 
including  G10/12  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Hunger  Relief.  If  you  do 
not  receive  it,  or  would  like  to 
be  a  ”D.C."  for  the  FCNL  and 
receive  Action  Alerts  and 
these  special  background 
papers,  please  contact  us. 

Communicate  with  Congressl 
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